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ous letter, and the desired aggressiveness was imparted to
the canvass, remaining with it till the end. Writing to
Lawrence Abbott, of the Outlook, at New York, on Septem-
ber 22, 1908, the President said:

". . . In this Foraker affair I made np my mind that
I would hit from the shonlder, inasmuch as Taft did not.
Taft is qnite right in saying that he does not wish to hit
a man when he is down; but this is not a case of that. This
is a case of a fight to a finish, and in snch a fight (if yon will
pardon the simile by an old-time boxer) if a man wishes
to win it is absolutely necessary that he shall knock out his
opponent when he has the latter groggy."

Writing to William Kent, Esq., California, on Septem-
ber 28, 1908, he said:

"Of course I do not dare in public to express my
real opinion of Bryan. He is a kindly man and well-mean-
ing in a weak way; always provided that to mean well must
not be translated by him into doing well if it would inter-
fere with his personal prospects. But he is the cheapest
fakir we have ever had proposed for President."

Twice during his Presidency, Roosevelt offered a posi-
tion on the Supreme Court bench to William H. Taft, and
twice the latter declined to accept it. The first offer was
made while Taft was Governor of the Philippines and was
declined on the ground that he did not feel that he ought to
abandon his work in the Islands at that time. The second
offer was made in March, 1906, when Taft was Secretary
of War. The correspondence between the two men at the
time was first published during the campaign of 1908 and
the revelation which it made of the affectionate relations
existing between them caused something very like a sen-
sation. When the appointment was offered, the Presi-
dent thought that Mr. Taft would be glad to accept it and
was surprised when in a personal interview the latter ex-
pressed himself otherwise. Shortly after this interview
the President, on March 15, 1906, wrote a long letter to
him in which he said: